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A TRUE SENTIMENT. 


There are private histories 
belonging to every family, 
which, though they operate 
powerfully upon individual 
happiness, ought never to be 
named beyond the home-circle 
—and there are points of dif- 
ference in character, and mu- 
tual misapprehension, with in- 
stances of wounded feeling and 
subjects of reproof and correc- 
tion, which never can be so 
freely touched upon, even in 
the most perfect union of con- 
jugal affection. 





Love.—The brightest part 
of love is confidence. It is that 
perfect reliance which binds 
two beings together more dear- 
ly, even, than the oath of the 








The above engraving presents a view 
of the Netch house and its appendages as 
they now appear. The buildings—even 
the barn more recently erected—are fast 
falling into decay ; the doors are spread 
open and off of the hinges—the windows 
are broken, and the rain descends through 
the roof from the defective shingles. The 
materials of the whole house are falling | 
away and are as perishable and evanes-| 
cent asthe thousand names which, since | 
ithe catastrophe of 1826, have been carved | 
or written upon the walls and wainscot- | 
ing. 

At the month of the Notch commences | 
an amphitheatre of from six to eight, 
miles in extent each way, forming the | 
northern and western base of the great 
White Mountains themselves, the central 
summit of which, more than six thousand 
feet in height, is called Mount Washing- 
ton, at whose right and left, with scarce- 
ly an inferior elevation, rise the moun- 
tains bearing the naines of Adams, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Monroe and Jackson. The 








Notch is situated near the southern part 
of this sublime range, to the west of! 
which and forming the barrier of the am- | 
phitheatre, is a range of high mountains | 


bounded by a series of valleys and other 





NOTCIL OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS AND THE WILLEY HOUSE. 


streem, of several acres. ‘The Notch 
house is situated in this opening. — It 
stands as it has stood for seventeen years, 
without atenant. The track of the road 
from right to left, down the Saco, may 
be seen, in the engraving, in front of the 
house. 

Mr. Samuel Willey, Jr., the head and 
father of the family which perished at 
this spot on the night of the 26th of Au- 
gust, 1526, was 38 years of age : his wile, 
whose maiden name was Polly Lovejoy, 
was three years younger than himself. 
Their five children perished with them, 
vnd also two hired men, David Allen, 
aged about 30, and David Nicholson, 
aged about 20. 

The tracks of the slides from the moun- 
tains anterior to those of 1526, are to be 
seen in various directions. In 1813-l4,a 
slide came down the whole of the White 
Face Mountain, in Sandwich, N. H. 
Previous to the numerous siides of the 
25th of August, two other slides had been 
noticed in the newspapers as taking place 
near the Willey house : these were on or 
about the 9th of July, six wéeks before 
the family was overwhelimed.* Mr. Craw- 
ford, who saw one of these slides, repre-~ 
sents it as descending with prodigious 


mountains for many miles which have | power, bearing large rocks and logs, and, 
hardly been explored. ‘The larger por-|in some cases, trees standing, but not fas- 
tion of the water falling into the amphi-|ter, as he supposed, than a man would 


theatre is discharged into the Connecticut | 
through the Amonoosuc river. The water | 


walk. One of these slides terminated in 
the valley about sixty, the other about 


Originating in the mountains north and | twelve rods from the Willey house. The 


south nearest the Notch runs’ easterly | latter came so near that Mrs. Willey then 


through the Saco. About three miles 


caught her two youngest children in her 


down the gorge or narrow pass the sum-|arms to escape down the valley. The 


iit on the westerly or southerly side, 
suddenly recedes, leaving at the base an 
opening a little above the level of the 


impending danger did not however seem 
so great to persons who had long lived 
uear the base of precipitous rocks as to 





hymeneal altar. 





warn them from their position. The 
husband and wife were both of that seri- 
ous, religious character, that is reconciled 
to the dispensations of Providence : in 
the month of July, Mrs, W. toa person 
conversing on this very subject expressed 
a perfect reliance on the protection of the 
Almighty. 

The rain for several days prior to the 


| 25th of August, had fallen in great quan- 
| tities ; but upon the mountains themselves 
‘and around their base, the quantity fallen 


for twe hours before and alter sundown 
was without a parallel in that region, 
during the present age. The meadows 


‘of the Amonoosuc and the Saco were at 


once overflowed ; the water rose so high 
as to drown many cattle and sheep on sup- 
posed safe grounds, and houses and build- 
ings were swept off in the flood. Rocks 
of many ton’s weight were moved down 
by the waters and the roads washed 
down far into the cliffs. Mr. Abel Craw- 
ford, whose house is full fifteen feet above 
the usuallevel of the Saco, was first alarim- 
ed by the flow of water into his dwelling. 

As no ove lived to relate the story, no 
one can tell what occurred on that fatal 
night, in the interesting family at the 
Notch house. The slide which came up- 
on the house was in depth from twenty 
to twenty-five feet, and had expanded, 
bringing down a prodigious mass of trees, 
rocks and earth, confusedly mixed to- 
gether, to the width of some twelve or 
fifteen rods. Singular as it may appear, 
this immense body, when it arrived 
within the distance of not more than two 
rods of the house, struck a rock of suffi- 
cient size and depth to cause a separation 
of the moving mass, the one portion pass- 
ing off on the lower end, over the road 
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about forty rods to the south, and the | person, with a remarkably polished ad- 
other overwhelming and destroying the dress, seeing her waiting, courteously 
barn at no great distance from the house. | stood aside, and said to the goldsmith— 
Nothing was known of the fate of this, ‘ Do not occupy yourself with me now 
family for two days afterwards ; the road! Mr. Broochard. I can examine these 
was so entirely blocked up and destroy-, watches by myself while you see what 
ed as to prevent a passage with horses or this young person wants who has been 
carriages. A pedestrian traveler from) waiting so long and patiently to get an 
Whitefield, going through the pass, came | opportunity of addressing you.” 

to the house and found it empty; he| And thus speaking the gentleman stood 
found two horses dead under the ruins of aside from the show-case on which he 
the barn, and was able to extricatea yoke had been leaning, to give the young girl 
of oxen, also under the ruins, which were an opportunity of advancing. 

not killed. He remained in the house} ‘* What do you wish, miss?” asked 
over night, not dreaming or supposing the goldsmith, with a look which con- 
that the family occupying the house were | veyed a reproof to her for interrupting 
destroyed. On Wednesday, Aug. 28th,| him while engaged with a customer of 
four or five persons met at the Notch) more value to him. 

house, and being better acquainted than, The girl hesitatingly approached the 
the traveler, came to the conclusion that counter, and taking from her bosom a 
the family must be overwhelmed. On smail gold clasp, bent over to him, and 
Thursday, 29th, as many as fifty persons said in a low trembling voice— , 
came to that spot, (the report of the dis-| ‘* I wish, sir, you would be so kind as 
aster having reached Conway, 30 miles/to keep this a few days and let me have 
below) among whom was the brother of | seven dollars on it.” 


the deceased, the Rev. Mr. Willey.—| 
Search for the bodies commenced, in 
which the people were aided by scenting 
dogs. Mrs. Willey and the hired man, 
Allen, were first discovered very near 
each other, covered with brush and tim- 
ber, their bodies being much mutilated. 
Mr. Willey soon after was found at no 
great distance—his body much bruised. | 
‘I'wo of the children and the other hired | 
inan were found a few days after ; but 
the bodies of the three other children 
were never found. ‘The bodies were not | 
discovered in either of the slides which 
encircle the house, but down the stream 
near the point of another largeslide which | 
had crossed the road several rods below. | 
Rev. Mr. Willey, in a letter written toa) 
friend at the time, supposes that when 
the slide came down which parted at the 
back of the house, a part of which carried 
away the stable, hearing the crash, the, 
family instantly and precipitately rushed 
from the dwelling, and attempted.to flee | 
in the opposite direction ; but the thick 
darkness concealing all objects from their 
sight, they were almost instantly en- | 
gulphed in the desolating torrent which | 
passed below the house. 


MISCELLANY. 
THE GOLDEN CLASP ; 
oR, 

THE PERJURED GOLDSMITH. 


A modest looking and exceedingly 
preity young girl, plainly attired, enter- 
ed one of the goldsmith’s stores on 
street, and seeing that a gentleman was 
engaged with the proprietor, she timidly | 
shrunk aside near the door until he should | 
be at leisure. The assistants were also! 
occupied with customers whose dress and | 
appearance showed them to belong to the | 
class of the rich, and so*she was suffered | 
to remain for some time standing there 
before she could be attended to. The 
gentleman, who was a fine, noble-looking 





| 











argument to urge, hesitated, and was 


Low as she spoke, her soft, tremulous 
tones reached the ears of Col. MacHenry, 
the gentleman who was present, and he 
turned to observe her face and hear the 
reply of the goldsmith to this timid and 
painfully uttered request. The gold- 
smith took the clasp scornfully between 
his fingers, and then throwing it down, 
said sharply to her— 

“ This is no pawnsbroker’s shop, girl ; 
and if it was that thing is not worth two 
dollars.” 

‘It is of inestimable value to me, sir— 
indeed it is the only thing valuable I 
have,” answered she, earnestly, and her' 
cheek slightly flushed at the rade man-| 
ner of his reply. | 

“7 don’t know what you may value it) 
at,” he answered, with a-cold laugh, | 

. | 
glancing at Col. Mactlenry, whom he. 
saw severely observing him; ‘1 would! 
not like te give you six shillings for it.” | 

** But, sir,” plead the girl, unconscious | 
of being overheard, ‘I must have seven | 
dollars to day, and I have no other way | 
of getting it, and I was in hopes, sir, that | 
you might let me have that sum on it ;| 
for Lcertainly will come back and take) 
it up again.” 

‘* [tell you,” answered Mr. Broochard | 
angrily, ‘* 1 keep no pawn-broker’s shop. | 
Go to the Jews !” 

‘* They won’t give me but two dollars, | 
sir, and I want seven.” 

‘* And so you think to get it out of me?” | 

The young girl was about to speak! 
again, but, as if not knowing what further 


turning slowly away, when she checked 
herseif, and again spoke to him— 

** Sir,” she said, in a low, thrilling 
veice of earnest entreaty, ‘‘my mother 
is lying very ill, and our rent is due at 
twelve o’clock to-day, and the persons 
we sew for having disappointed us in our 
pay, | have no other resource but this ! 
Oh, sir, will you take this clasp, only for 
a few days, and I will then repay you?” 





— 
Mr. Broochard felt that Col. Mack, 


ry’s eyes were upon him, waiting ay, . 


swer, and as he wished him to think hit 
. ° inh 
ja man of business, (which meant jy hi 


notion a man without a heart.) hie ., 
|swered promptly and sternly “ No. )), 
‘you think we are simpletons here t 
| throw away money in this way. If y,, 
have nothing more to say, please to stand 
aside for other customers. Well, (5) 
what do you think of those watches i 
,test importation—full jewel’d, and ees. 
ranted in all points. I will sell you the 
lone you just laid down for one hun dye, 
and ninety-five dollars.” . 

The gentleman, however, was jo, 
heeding him, but watching the youn, 
girl, whom he saw leave the counte; 
and with a heavy, drooping step an. 
proach the door. Her face had struck 
him for its sweet intelligent loveliness 
and her modesty had for him an irresis:. 
ible charm ; but her plea of poverty, and 
her eloquent appeal to the tradesinan. 
deeply interested his feelings and enlisted 
his sympathies in her behalf. He had 
silently observed the progress of her jn. 
terview with him, with emotions of cop. 
tempt for the one, and pity for the other. 

Her hand was upon the knob of the 
door, when, advancing towards her— 

' You asked, I believe, for seven dol- 
lars?” he said, with a gentle interest jy 
| his tones that at once awakened hope in 
her heart, and brought the light to her 
eyes and the hue to her cheeks, as she 
| diffidently answered— 

|  Yes,sir. I would not have been so 
bold and urgent but——” 

‘None too much so. There is aten 
dollar note—-I have no smaller bills.” 
And he placed it in her hand. 

‘¢ Sir, you are too kind——” 

‘*Not a word. [ain happy to do you 
a service.” 

“Take the clasp, sir; though 1 am 
ashamed to offer it to you, since the gen- 
tleman says it is so valueless. But to me 
it is as valuable as life, and 1 foolishly 
thought it must be soto others.” 

‘““T do not want it, child,” answered 
Col. MacHenry. feelingly, putting the 
hand aside which urged it upon him. 

** Indeed, sir, you must take it, for I 
shall féel in some degree less under obli- 
gation toa stranger. Besides, I wish to 
call and redeem it. Will you give me 
your address, sir ?” and as she spoke, he 
still declining the jewel, she laid it upon 
the show-case. 

“Oh, no matter—but if you insist— 





‘the United States Hotel.” 


** Thank you, sir ; you cannever know 
the blessings to others that will follow 
your kindness to me to-day.” Thus 
speaking and looking upon him with an 
expression of gratitude in her tearful eyes, 
she left the shop, forgetting the golden 
clasp, which she had lefi upon the case. 

** Will you look at one of these watch- 
es now, Colonel MacHenry ?” supercil- 


iously asked the goldsmith, without lift-- 


ing his condemned eyes, 
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proud to take it away, if he saw it. 
en dollars ! 


five !” 


up 
of the gold. 


“Itisgood old Mexican gold. It might 
Ah! 
what! a star of diamonds within it !” 
he exclaimed, as, in working about it 
with the point of the steel, he discovered | ingenuous earnestness. 


have cost once twenty dollars. 


answered the gentleman | show-case again, as if in search of i 
And taking his gloves and cane | quit the shop. 
e shop of the avaricious gold- | 
ho, too close to risk a trifle to| Henry had quite forgotten the cireum-/for he had been suddenly taken without 
ts of a poor family, proba- 
amount by the purchases 
omer might have made, 
n self-respect, such as it 
for avarice always shrinks into its 
fore the broad sun of benevolence. 
aman who throws 
1 vagrants, and thinks 
because | keep mine to 
said the goldsmith, 
‘‘He thinks me a 
Oh, here | my pay, and by other work have earned be sworn as to his knowledge of the facts. 
is that clasp, after all! She left it for| enough to repay you the ten dollars you | He approached the stand, where the mag- 
him on the show-cuse, and he Was too 
Sev- 
t It is not worth more than 


He opened it as he spoke, and taking 
a sharp instrumeni, tried the fineness 


t, he brought by an officer into the presence 
jof the magistrate. He appeared to be in 
Several days elapsed, and Colonel Mac-/ great trepidation, and was pale as ashes ; 


stances just narrated, when, as he was| warning from behind his counter. leaving 
passing down’ Arch street, he felt his|/his shop in charge ef his astonished as- 
sleeve suddenly pulled by some one whom | sistants. Colonel MacHenry and _ the 
he had heard running behind him, and| young lady being sworn, deposed that 
looking round he beheld, witha cheek |they both had last seen the clasp on the 
glowing from the pursuit, the young girl| the show-case. where each went out and 
he had seen in the goldsmith’s. left it, the latter further deposing that he 

* Oh, sir, Iam so happy to have found | had not gone three steps from the door 
you,” she said, at once addressing him, | before he returned and found it missing, 
as he stopped and with pleasure listened | and no one in the vicinity bat defendant. 
toher. ‘+I was at length enabled to cet} The goldsmith was then called up to 





sv kindly gave me. You don’t know the | istrate held the Bible, and laid his hands 
good you did, sir—the suffering you re~!upon it with a perceptible tremor of his 
| lieved—the evil your timely aid averted. | whole body; but love of money was 
Here is the money, sir.” stronger than the fear of the law, and he 

‘* Nay, my good girl, I do not want it.) took the oath. It appeared as if he would 
'T made you a present of it at the time and | have sunk through the floor when he did 
did not expect you to return it. I am it; but the moment it was done he recov- 
however glad to find you have had the ered his audacity. At this moment an 
disposition to do so, and that I was not |oflicer, who, at the suggestion of Colonel 
deceived in my estimation of you.” | MacHenry, had been privately despatch- 

“You must take it, sir,” she said, with ed by the justice with a search-warrant 
“T should be/to the shop of the goldsmith, now enter- 





. r _ aread ae . P ya . } . . . 
acavity. “* I'welve Jarge diamonds of | distressed to be longer under pecuniary | ed and placed something in the magis- 
° yy’ M Hd > . . "Sg . ad , . . . . 
the purest water © his is indeed valua- obligation to an entire stranger. Besides, | trate’s hand, after whispering to him. 


ble! Let me see-—they are worth at least 
! What a fortunate 
The girl knew the value to 
ask somuch ! no, no, slice could not, eith-| 
er, for she would not liave let it gone for | 
so small a sum, or else asked for nearer its | Jost. 
value. ITsuspect she was ignorant of this| was given me by—by— 
cavity, which I detected only by accident. | 
She hias probably stolen it, and will nev- 
Ah, ah, Abraham Broo- 
chard, thou hast made a good morning’s 
work of it !” he said, exultingly, to him- 


five hundred dollars 
discovery ! 


er come for it. 


self. 


Then looking round among his shop- 
boys, to see if he were unobserved, he 
carefully, yet with a careless air, locked 
the clasp in his private drawer, and tak- 
ing out the key placed it in his pocket. 
He had hardly done so when Col. Mac- 
Henry re-entered, and without speaking 
or even looking at him, cast bis eyes upon 
the show-case for the clasp, whici he re- 
collected, after going out, the young girl 
had laid down but did not take up again, 


and so he turned back for it. Abraham 
Broochard was very busily engaged in 
replacing the watches in their doe-skin 
coverings, and preserved silence and ig- 
norance. At length Colonel MacHenry 
spoke. 

‘That young person laid her clasp on 
the case, sir, which I neglected to take 
up. It werea pity, she valued it so high- 
ly, it should be lost.” 

_ “The clasp! oh, oh ! I have not seen 
it, sir. She took it up again.” 

** Did you see her ?” 

“Yes, oh yes! I had my eyeson her, 
ad said at the time you’d never.see your 
ten dollars or the clasp again.” 

_ The gentleman eyed him steadily an 
‘nstant, and then glancing round the 


isir, | would like my clasp, if you please.”| ‘* Did you ever see this gold ornament 

‘Did you not take it from the case} before?” asked the magistrate, holding 
where you laid it down ?” he asked, with | up the clasp before the young girl. 
surprise and justly directed suspicion. | ‘* Qh, it is my clasp—it is my clasp !” 

** No, sir;—indeed, sir, I hope it is not | she cried, springing forward. 

It isof countless valueto me. It} ‘* Yes—it is the same,” answered Col. 
| MacHenry. 

| ‘* By asweetheart?” he added, smiling. | ** And did you ever see it before, sir ?’ 
| * He is now—dead, sir,” she answered | demanded the justice, sternly, holding it 
with over-flowing eyes. in the direction of the goldsmith, who 

** You do well to value it. I did not | had seen it at the first, and was appalled 
take it up. Are you sure you left it/ with fear and consternation. Instead of 
there ?” replying, be uttered a_ wild, hysterical 

“Yes, sir ; hoping you would take it | laugh, and fell his length in convulsions 
and keep it till I paid you.” |upon the floor. 

‘Well, my child, 1 have not got it; tle was, a few weeks afterwards, taken 
but I believe the goldsmith has. Let us| from prison, and tried and condemned 
go to him.” for perjury ; but his reason forsook him, 

On their arrival, Mr. Broochard de-| and instead of the gallows, he is now rav- 
nied ever having seen it since she went|ing ina mad-house. Thus was avarice 
out, and that he saw her take it with her | and parsimony, and indifference to the 
and place it her bosom as she left the | sufferings of others punished in this life ; 
shop. The young lady turned pale, and | the acts of this selfish man showing to all 
was inconceivably distressed. |how that acquisitiveness wrongly direc- 

‘‘ Come with me ; | will find the clasp | ted is fatal to its possessor. 
for you,” said Col. MacHenry, offering} Col. MacHenry proved to be a bach- 
her his arm and leaving the goldsmith’s|elor ; and, though a little turned of thir- 
with her. ty, his heart was keenly alive to all the 

‘“*1 do hope I shail find it, sir; she said, | finer sensibilities of our nature. He 
as they walked ; “it was Rupert’s last}could feel for the down-trodden poor, 
dying gift. It was given him in Cuba|and sympathize with the unfortunate. 
by a rich lady whose life he had saved| To this truth none could more positive- 
by rescuing her fromthe water. He was|ly attest than the young friend of the 
a sailor, sir,‘and had little to leave me| ‘‘ golden clasp,” for ere two moons had 
but his memory, and my poor clasp. Oh, waned she rejoiced in the euphonic title 
sir, If it is lost I shall never forgive my- of Mrs. Col. MacHeory, surrounded with 
self for offering to pledge it. But, ris, all the appliances of wealth that a grate- 
our extremity was very great.” ful heart like hers could enjoy, or even 
Colonel MacHenry stopped with her | desire. Her poor, afflicted mother was 
at a justice’s office, and briefly and clear- well provided for, when she soon recov- 
Hy made his complaint, and ina very few | ered her health—and happiness and pros~ 
‘minutes Mr. Abraham Broochard was |.perity smiled upon all. 
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Foreign Inducuee. 


It is becoming a cause of frequent observa- 
tion, and it is time that it should, that the United 
States are swayed entirely too much, in various 
ways, by foreign example and influence ; almost 
enough in some matters to cause them to forfeit 
all claim to originality. Their trade and finan- 
cia) affairs receive a stimulus or depression ; and 
the habits, dress, and many other every day oc- 
currences of our citizens, their correctness, beau- 
ty, or activity, are materially affected by the 
favorable or unfavorable reception that their 
counterparts mee: with abroad. 

The time has been when America only pur- 





nk es tena a ——<$<—<$<— 
bees patronage of their manufactures? ‘They}| (3 Col. R. M. Johnson has accepted an i, 


are making every necessary arrangement to de-| tation to attend the Oregon Convention 10 he 
'prive us of a market for our cotton and tobac-| held next month in Cincinnati. His letter cine, 
co abroad, and wil! soon themselves refuse to| with the following paragraph: a 
take it from us, except at a vast depreciation of| “ We owe a solemn duty to Ourselves, to oo. 
value; so thatin return for the patronage re-/ erations yet unborn, and to God who has oi : 
ceived from Americans, their cotton trade is to! upon us, and has always given us victory. to 
be demolished and all imports from England be | cupy every foot of this Continet to which wes 
obliged to be paid for in specie. a people, have a just claim. Every day tha : 
The time is approaching when Americans will | postpone the assertion, vindication, and exer. 
see the necessity of cutting themselves loose | of our right to the invaluable Territory of Ore. 
from foreign power and influence; o” keeping | gon, we increase the difficulty of an Suiiees 
the wealth of the country within its own bound- | adjustment. So faras our claim is just to 0,0. 
aries,and extending their enterprise no farther gon, fam fora quick step. Lam for workiy, 
than real means will permit; of encouraging} by the job, I am, therefore, willing to ado». 
her own manufactures and skill more than at} such measures as may seem most conducive to ». 
| present, and to extend them eo as te embrace ' immediate occupation, whether the Governmoen, 


} all varieties that are now brought from abroad. | acts or not, having due regard to the Laws an; 





Lod | 





| Then the man who boasts of his imported hat|Constitation. Our outlet to the Pacific, by 1), 


sued her interest in inviting and following for-| or coat, his French or English si!ver, his London 
eign models, and drawing into the country the | broadcloth, or his Paris-fashioned jewels, will 
skill and experience of older nations; but that|be contemned; and we shall not be disgusted 
has now passed by. We have no more need of| daily with the French mode of eating, aud the 


instruction from others in any departments of 
skill and ingenuity, or in any matters that affect 
the persons or habits of the community; but 


there are many persons among us who have be~ 
come so habituated to the use of foreign arti- 
cles, and so prepossessed in favor of their modes 
and fashions, or rather the name, that they could 
scarcely be forced into a garment, or to eat with 
a silver spoon, unless it be of the last Parisian 
style, or stamped with the crown stamp. This 
anti-American feeling has served to take bread 
from the mouths of our own operatives and give 
it to fureigners; to drain the country of its cir- 
culating currency, and thus produce distress at 
home, while we are employing and enriching 
men abroad; and to render us so absolutely de- 
pendent upon fureign manufaciures as to cause 
our merchants and artizans to cry out ruin! 
when any circumstance arises to threaten the | 
harmonious intercourse between us and them, 
and they appear willing to make almost any 


latest Engiish style for conversation ; and to see 
every article of dress that is not made precisely 
after the latest foreign fashious thrown aside 
as unfit to be worn. 

Our people are already beginning to under- 
stand this matter. The tariff is slowly but sure~ 
ly effecting this grand and greatly to be desi- 
red object. Home industry must be protected. 
Only let it be understood that the farmer, the 
mechanic, the manufacturer, the laborer, the 
producer, of whatever name, shall receive—and 
permanently receive, the fostering care of the 


ity will be attained in our country, unknown in 
the history of nations. 





COMPLAINTS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 

Several complaints have recently reached us 
from subscribers in Newbury, that our papers 
are not regularly received, and some are not 
received at all. Both the Protector and Gem 
have been punctually and faithfully put up ia 





sacrifice rather than interrupt the trade. This 
we call being entirely too dependent upon for- | 
eign power. 

The spirit of speculation has done much to) 
introduce, and strengthen foreign influence ;| 
numbers of wild schemes were started and pur- | 


sued upon capital obtained from abroad, and | 
loan after loan, has been negotiated to expand 
the operations of some of our monied institutions 

to an extent that no calculating and prudent man | 
could desire tosee, and which has already been | 
productive of disastrous results. It has led to| 
a temporary depreciation of American credit, | 
and the suspension of the works for which the 
capital was required, Every loan thus obtained | 
contributes a link to the chain which binds us| 
in dependency to foreign capitalists, and estab- 

lishes their influence over our internal move- 
ments. tis nothing but the state of depend-| 
ence, in the way of trade and money, into which 

Americans have voluntarily cast themselves, that 


has emboldened the British to assume an utti- | 
tude towards us of haughty dictation. Not only | 
do they meddle themselves with our trade, but | 


are now attempting toassume.a sort of dictato- | 
rial jurisdiction over the kaws and formation of 
aur society. What do we receive in return for 





psckages and forwarded to subscribers in New- 
bury as well as elsewhere, and we certainiy can- 
not controll them after they pass from our hands. 
It is indeed singular that some of the papers in 
the same package should be received regularly, 
and others as regularly be Jost. No doubt these 
lost papers have been used by individuals who 
had no rigbt to them; and, whoever these indi- 
vidua!s are, they may expect to pay for them. 
We shall most assuredly ferret out the matter. 

Will those with whom packages of our pa- 
pers are left take a little care that subscribers 
have them uninjered? Itis not right that the 
papers should be thrown about in a store or bar- 
room where they may be used by those who 
have a curiosity to see, but are too mean to pat- 
ronize them. We know there are individuals 
of this character who make it a rule to break 
the packages as s00n as they arrive,and exam- 
ine the papers to their heart’s content, aud leave 
them for others to do the same, or carry them 
away without saying “by your leave sir.” We 
wish to censure no one, but ask this care of 
agents and others, asa favor for our subscri- 
bers. 





general government, anda degree of prosper-| 


occupation of the Oregon, is only second in j; 
portance to our outlet to the Atlantic by the Ms 
sissippi. His arm is strong whose cause js jys: 
In this enlightened age, I hope nothing will | 
required but reason and the manifestations , 
justice. I would not recommend or join ina ras, 
measure; but in the enjoyment of our righ: 
perseverance and firmness are necessary,” 





Hatt Storm. A violent hail storm passed 
over thistown on Sunday, 9th inst, doing great 
damage. ‘There is scarcely a house in town that 
did not have more or less glass broken from 
The destruction of thousands of window lights 
| have already been heard of in this vicinity. Grain 
'and fruit trees suffered very materially in mony 


‘ ’ 
| ¢ 


places. The hail was of the size of robin’s egys 





jand larger. Wesaw some about the size of hen’: 
|eggs, and a friend infortms us that he found on 
i which weighed some over a quarter of a pound 
and measured over eight inches in circumtcrence. 








_ Genius is a wild, an unsettled, and a way- 
| ward thing ; and perhaps there never was 
|an instance where it has not cost the father 
|of its possessor a groan, or his mother a 


‘tear. This was said by one who_ himself 


| 
' 


| belonged to the irvitable class. Pope tells 
another story. He was proud to say, that 


j he never cost his father a blush, nor his 
mother a tear. 





Tirves are Everyruinc.—An individua! 
put up ata hotel in Boston, and wrote afier 
ibisname, P. O. P. S. F.C. “ Pray my 
dear sir, what do these letters. stand 
for ?” * Stand for ! why that’s my title ?” 
'* Yes sit, but what is your title ?”’ ‘* Why, 
(Professor of Psalmody and School-master 
‘from Connecticut.” 








Ephraim says, that many a man blows his 
‘brains out with a brandy bottle. They 
think that if they ‘ go off but half cocked,” 
there is no danger, but experience has showr 
the reverse. There is suicide ip a rem 
barrel—as well as a pistol barrel, Remem~ 
ber that. 


Long dresses are an abomination. Nev- 
er could admire street-sweeping. Besides, 
what’s the use of having a pretty foot or an- 
kle if they are not visible to the naked eye? 


Whale Oil is a certain cure for corns— 





Where is happiness always to be found ? 


we had the recipe from Jonah, 
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The first Wiss of Love. 


BY B. A. RAYBOLD. 
The first kiss of love, when the favor is won, 
Pills the heart with pure bliss, if *tis modestly done, 
For ‘tis like a br ief glance from the sun’s clouded eye 
Which just touches the earth and flies back to the sky. 


Ah! the bliss of that moment ; *twill ever remain, 
While my heart in its depths can feel pleasure or pain ; 
For that kiss,to my heart was like rain to the flower, 
Just ready to die, till refreshed by a shower. 


The soft touch of her hand, the bright glance of her eye, 
The whispered word spoken, the half suppressed sigh, 
May be proofs of true Jove, but the kiss is the token, 

And pledge of a faith which may never be broken. 


How fondly does memory dwell on it yet ! 

The scene and the hour who can ever forget, 

When reclined on your bosom, sustained in your arms, 
You breathed out the heart long subdued by her charms? 


Her x1s3 was the answer; so slight yet so sweet, 

*T was enough ; and that moment your bliss was complete; 
From the lips to each heart went a holier thrill, 
Delighting and binding those hearts closer still. 


That first kiss of love, when no mortal was near, 

Was a sign that dispersed the last vestige of fear ; 
She is mine,she is mine ; mine now and forever ; 
By those holiest ties that death only can sever. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 








For theGreen Mountain Gem. 


fjuman Magnetism. 


Ma. Eprror.—Last week I anxiously perused 
the Protector, hoping to find another broadside 
from “Target;” but he was nowhere to be 
found. This week he puts forth a continuation 
of his extracts, advancing his subject several 
degrees further into the fog than he left it two 
weeks ago. He seems disposed still to harp 
upon the medicinal properties of his hobby.— 
“It is a well authenticated fact of history,” says 
he, “that magnetism has been used asa medici- 
nal agent in every age of the world.” Will he 
inform us where we can find this history 2 Ac-~ 
cording to my humble knowledge of history, it 
ig not a century since the subject of magnetism 
was first broached to the world; and during this 
period it has invariably met the opposition of the 
scientific and learned of all countries , and found 
advocates only among the credulous, the ig~ 
norant, and the dishonest. Will Target refer 
us to a treatise,or history of Animal Magnetism 
prior to the eighteenth century ? 

Target draws a strong argument in favor of 
magnetism from the fact, that in Germany, Swe- 
den, Russia and various other foreign countries, 
much has recently been said and done in rela- 
lion to this subject. This announcement, with~ 
out further particulars, or authenticated facts, 
will go just about as far towards convincing in 
quiring minds, of the truth of magietism, as the 








famous election news of 1840 did towards mak- 


— a — 





ing political converts,—when it was trumpeted | all our life. 


from one eud of the Union to the other, that | 
Texas, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick had | 
all gone for Harrison by overwhelming major- | 
ities! Some of the weaker vessels of democra- 
cy were thrown off their track, but the bone 
and sinew of the party were not mach moved 


by such tremendous announcements. So with 





Target’s sweeping assertions. He must put a} 
good deal of filling, in the shape of facts and | 
particulars, into his scaticring warp, before he! 
can operate with much success upon the intelli. 
gent community. 

Neither will the fact, that this science finds | 
advocates and adherents among the Infidels of| 





France, go far towards convincing our Chris- 
tian community of its merits. What absurdity 
is there, to which Infidelity does not extend her 
hand, and give a kindred embrace! She is at 
home in the field of absurdity, and revels with 
delight in the mazes of folly. 


| 
| 


“Tis a strange belief, and leans its idiot back 
On folly’s topmost twig.” 


If a science cannot be supported upon its own 
merits, without refering to opinions and works 
of men who deny all truth, or systems of truth, 
except such as originate in their own vapored 
judgments,—then | 





imaginations, or corrupted 
such science was never designed by the Almigh- | 
ty to be of any utility to the world. Indeed it) 
is not science—-for nothing is science that is not; 
truth. 

If your correspondent wishes to throw light 
upon this mystified subject, he must come nearer 
home, with more particulars and authenticated | 
facts. A few scattering extrects from medical | 
books, or foreign treatises will hardly answer | 
the wishes of a candid and scrutinizing public. | 

Anti-Humsue. 

Bradford, July 1, 1843. 





MR. CLAY AT HOME. 





The Western Christian Advocate, one of 
the organs of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, is published weekly in Cinciunati.— 
Its editor has recently visited Kentucky, 
and from an interesting account of his jour- 
ney we extract the following interesting 
paragraph concerning the great man of the 
nation and his household :— 


“« A person who sees so many newspapers 
as an editor’s exchange list furnishes, could 





scarcely visit Lexington without making 
some inquiry concerning Ashland and its 
proprietor. It happened that our well tried 
friend, brother Bascom, was the long and 
intimate friend of Mr. Clay. Their ac- 
quaintance was formed when the former 
traveled Danville circuit in 1816, who, by 
his powerful eloquence, cogent reasoning, 
and overwhelming Scriptural authorities, 
gave a death-blow to the rife Arianism of 
that country, which threatened to overrun 
Kentucky. Our kind host conveyed us to 
Ashland ; but the’ proprietor was not at 
home. On hearing, however, of our visit 
we received a most cordial invitation to dine 
at Ashland of which we availed ourselves, 
and spent three full hours in a very pleasant 
chat with our kind entertainer, and three 
more agreeable hours we never spent in 





Mr. Clay is sixty-five years 
of age, but might pass for fifty, and will, 
in all probability, be well capable of public 
business tll four score pass over his head, 
if God spares him that long. His manners 
are as’ plain and republican as they are 
gentlemanly and unaffected. The moral 
principle producing honesty and conscien- 
tious fidelity to his trust, seemed to us to 
have taken deep possession of his mind, 
and we believe governs his heart. He is 
now closely engaged in his duties as a law- 


yer, and does not forget his farm which is in 


admirable order. His house is plain in- 
deed, and his improvements around it, con- 
sisting of grass lawns, and rows of shade 
trees planted by his own hands, are in good 
taste, and in complete keeping with his re~ 
publican principles and manner of life.— 
And then, Mrs. Clay is more than a pattern 
—she is an exact model for all the ladies in 
the land. She minutely superintends all her 
household affairs. Her little green house, 
and collection of flowers and shrubs, are 
most tasty and well selected. But her but- 
ter—yes, her butter, (for we ate some of it) 
issuperior. From her dairy, conducted un<« 
der her eye, she supplies the principal hotels 
of Lexington ; and it is no small glory to 
her that her son Thomas showed the other 
day, the suit which his mother purchased for 
him with the avails of her butter. Whether 
her first name be Lucretia or not, we cannot 
say ; but then we are sure she deserves it. 
The topics of conversation were moral, re- 
ligious and miscellaneous subjects ; and we 
were glad to learn to our satisfaction, that 
Mr. Clay was a firm belever in the Chris- 
tian religion—that he reads his Bible, and 
attended, with his excellent lady and family, 
the Protestani Episcopal Church in Lexing- 
ton, and frequently hears ministers of other 
churches.”’ 

Tue History oF a Day.—Every day 
eighty-six thousand four hundred mortals 
die ! some by violence, others by old age— 
some in battle or by shipwreck—some star- 
ved, and others murdered. In course of 
one single day, how many brave ships go 
down at sea, and never heard of more ' How 
many palaces and castles, built for a thou- 
sand years, tumble into ruins, filling the 
air with dust ; or perish by slow decay.— 
How many births too—exceeding the num- 
ber of deaths! and marriages ! and, then 
again the churches, and mountains, and 
trees, that vanish every day from the face of 
the earth! How many Kings—Princes 
—Nobles—Thrones—are swept away for 
ever!—How many slaves aae emancipated ; 
how many prisoners are lifted up and led 
forth, and set free ; and how many debtors 
given back to their bleeding famlies; and all 
ina single day ! Oppressors rebuked, as 
by thunder from the skies; the mighty 
overthrown, like Pharaoh and his host ; and 
the lowly summoned, as by the blast of a 
tru.apet, to take their places among the 
rulers of the earth! what a subject fora 
poem. 

It isa plesure tothe bereaved to think 
that Time, which sadly overcometh all 
things, can alone restore the separated, and 
bring the mutually-beloved together.— 
Time, which plants the furrow and sows 
the seeds of death, stands to the faithfal 
spirit a mesenger of light at that mysterious 
wicket-gate whence we step and enter upon 
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the vast Unknown. Compare with this 
enlarged, this universe-embracing view, 
which breaks at once upon the soul, the act. 
of laying 1n what to some may seem a sleep 
of cold obstruction ; and where Is the re- 
semblance of the one, or what eye hath 
seen, or what heart conceived, of the infin- 
itude of the other where the blooming im- 
mensity of a dominion, beyond all realms 
enrolled of earth, spreads lightly to the 
sight, itlumined forever with the bountiful 
smile of the Giver of Good ! 


oe — 


THE RIVALS. 


———— 





BY ROBERT MORRIS, ESQ. 





“« Good morning,” madam,” said Ar- 
thur Heartbright, as he entered the par- 
lor, and advanced to Miss Wieland, who 
was seated in a handsome damask chair, 
in trifling conversation with a young 
gentleman, who, at the appearance of 
Arthur, seemed surprised, and in return 
coldly acknowledged a similar salutation. 

‘‘Good morning,” responded Miss 
Wieland. 

«| have called to have the pleasure of 
waiting upon you to the exhibition. , 1 
perceive by the journals of the day it 
will close to-morrow.” 

‘« Miss Wieland cast a look of confu- 
sion at the gentleman with whom she had 
been in converse at the entrance of Ar- 
thur, and the young gentlemen looked 
suspiciously ateach other. A dead pause 
ensued. 

‘‘ Shall I have the pleasure of your so- 
ciety, Miss Wieland ? ” asked Arthur, 

‘Why, really, Mr. Heartbrighth,” 
answered Miss Wieland, ‘it had com- 
pletely escaped my memory, and I have 
just promised Mr. Douglass, here, to ac- 
company him to the floral exhibition.” — 


length, after a pause, she stammered out,| A miniature case lay upon the tab), 
“settle it between you, gentlemen.” partly open, and as Douglass seated hij " 

The rivals were nonplussed at the di-|self, he recognized the limited a 
plomatic answer, and feeling it a point of of Miss Wieland, which Heartbriglit way 
honor and pride that neither should) ceiving, remarked, ‘ You see | i . 
yield, each took his station by the fire- ‘copy of your lady love. I hope you Si 
place, while a breathless silencee reigned not offended ”"—and he placed the ay. 
in the apartment, broken only by the iature in the hands of Douglass. : 
‘monotonous sound caused by Miss Wie~| — ‘* By no means,” replied Douglas. 
land in her rocking-chair. [placing it upon the table, as if ip had 

How long the parties might have con-| scorched his fingers, “by no means. F 
‘tinued so, it is difficult to tell, had not | most willingly concede to you the pref. 
|Hannah, Miss Wieland’s waiting woman, erence. Pray when do you hope to pos- 
‘entered, to inform her mistress that Mr. sess the original ?” ; 
Fitzfaddle waited to convey herin his| ‘* Whenthere is not another woman to 
carriage, on a short country excursion. | be had inthe world.” 

The announcement acted like ashock; At that moment a loud crash, followed 
of electricity on Douglass and Heart-|by the scream of a female, burst upon 
‘bright. The former seized his hat,|their ears. They rushed to the window 
which in his confusion, he dropped, and |and beheld a lady and gentleman tym. 
stooping to reeover it, brought his head | bled from their carriage by the breakine 
in coutact with the corner of the piano. lof the axle, and completely covered wit), 
|Arthur wished her the adieus of the the thick black mud of Broadway. 








|norning, and much enjoyment from her|  “ Heavens!” cried Douglass,“ jt is 
excursion, and quitting the room, was | Miss Wieland.” 
followed by Douglass, in not the most ‘*And Mr. Fitzfaddle also,” added 


| placid humor, suffering as he did from} Heartbright, laughing, and they raised 
ithe chagrin and pain arising from his|the window and looked exultingly upon 
contusion. the scene, as it was apparent that “frieht 

The two crest-fallen swains, on reach-| was the only suffering which the ledy 
ing the door, beheld the elegant equip-~| experienced. P 
age of Francis Fitzfaddle, Esq., in wait-| As there was no store in the neighbor. 
ing for Miss Wieland, with the effemin- | hood, the coachman knocked at the door 
ate owner reclining in one corner of the of Heartbright, and requested permis- 
carriage, from whose person a thousand | son for his master and Miss Wieland to 
perfumes exhaled to the contamination |enter. Fitzfaddle and his heroine knew 
of the bland breezes of a beautiful June | "ot that it was the residence of Arthur, 
morning, and at the same moment Han-/| and it may easily be imagined that the 
nah affectionately told the servant that| feelings of the unlucky pair were not 
her mistress would be with Mr. Fitzstrad- | soothed when they were received by him 
dle immediately. at the door. He expressed his regret at 

Heartbright and Douglass looked at;the accident, and hoped they would soon 
each other, and burst into an immod-| be able to proceed on their ‘ country ex- 








erate fit of laughter, and descending to | cursion ;” and conducting the lady to an 


The gentlemen glanced at each other/the pavement, Arthur parodying the apartment, he was followed by Fitzfad- 


sulkily, which being observed by Miss | lines of Pope, repeated as follows: 


Wieland, she continued, ‘* Oh, I beg par- 
don—it had also escaped me that you 
were unacquainted. Mr. Douglas, Mr. 
Heartbright — Mr. Heartbright, Mr. 
Douglass,” and she elegantly swung her- 
self in her chair, and cast her eyes over 
the pages of a volume. The young gen- 
tlemen advanced towards each other and 
exchanged the cold and formal grasp of 
introduction. 

‘Tam sorry that Miss Wieland’s me- 
mory should have been so treacherous,” 
said Arthur, ** but perhaps Mr. Douglass 
will waive his invitation to my prior 
claim, and join us in our visit to the aca~ 
demy.” 

A frown settled on the brow of Doug- 
lass, while, ina proud tone, he replied, 
‘¢That depends, sir, solely on the pleas- 
ure of Miss Wieland.” 

‘¢ Exactly so,” answered Arthur, and) 
by her decision 1 am willing to abide.” 

The young lady was_puzzled ; she new 
not how to answer ; prevarication could 
not avail her; she had given her prom- 
ise to each of them, and she could not 


| “Wealth makes the man, the want of it the fellow, 


crowded pathway of Broadway. 


dle, minus his hat, and part of his coat, 
and entirely covered with the delectable 
smnd of Broadway. Douglass, who had 
‘met the unfortunate couple at the door 
and together they proceeded, up the with Arthur, followed, enjoying their ca- 
lamity, and almost unable to retain his 
*Confound that piano,” exclaimed merriment from breaking forth into a 
Douglass, *‘ it has given me something burst of laughter, but neither Fitzfaddle 
to remember her for this month to come.” nor Miss Wieland had, as yet perceived 
‘¢ Better to remember her for a month him, and it was only when they reached 
than to have her fer a life-time,” said Ar- the apartment, that the lady, almost 
thar gaily, but your brow shows tokens aghast, in a voice of shame and confusion 
of discolorment, and luckily here is my faintly exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah Mr. Douglass !” 
residence ; will you do me the favor to and she looked unutterable things. 
enter ?” : | He bowed politely, and Arthur having 
Douglass felt his pride at this generous again extended to them the hospitality of 
offer humbled, and all animosity to Ar-| his house, took the arm of Douglass, say- 
thurto vanish. It is singular how calam-| ing, ‘‘ Come, Douglass, shall we proceed 
ity makes acquaintance ; how the heart to the exhibition?” Douglass bowed 
clings to a brother in misfortune. It is) assent, and they quitted the sufferers. A 
a beautiful principle implanted in our | fresh carriage was soon procured, and the 
natures by the all-wise Creator, to make|lady and gentlemen were conveyed to 
us know the helplessness of our condi-| their respective dwellings. ‘ 
tion, by showing how truly dependent, Fifteen years after this, two splendid 
we are uponeach other. Douglass bow- mansions rose in Broadway, not far from 
ed and thanked him kindly, and enter-|the scene of Fitzfaddle’s disaster. On 
ing the dwelling, in a few moments our their doors were inscribed the names of 


The rest is all but leather and prunello ”-- 





weply without offending one or both. At 


two heroes were snugly seated together. Douglass and Heartbright ; they were 
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the mansions of our young triends, who, | 
singular to relate, had, on that very day 


which we have chosen for the time of our 


story, at the the exhibition, become ac- | 
* till every tw ig and branch seemed sketch- 


yainted with two beautiful sisters. Love 
soon followed, and marriage was the se- 


quel. A young and lovely family had 


blessed their union ; happiness and con- 
tentment reigned in their bosoms, and 
our two rivals were now not only in name 
but in affection, brothers. 

Miss Wieland still lives in single bles- 
sedness, but suitors, like angel’s visits, 
are few and far between, while poor Filz- 
straddle as the pert Hannah once denomi- 
nated him, from reverses of fortune, is 
residing in a plain but comfortable resi- 
dence in the suburbs of the city, enjoy- 
ing, like Miss Wieland, the louely de- 
lights of celibacy. 
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THE CONNECTICUT RIVER. 





BY SIMON SOMEBODY. 





How strange it is that so little has been 
said and written of this most beautiful 
stream. The Hudson and its Highlands 
have been celebrated again and again, in 
prose and verse. The rivers of Maine, 
with their broken and picturesque scene- 
ry ; the great Mississippi, with its forest~ 
clad lands and turbulent waters, have all 


shrubbery which luxriates all around !|the Connecticut ; but for bland, verdant 
‘Lilacs belong to this region particular-| scenery, no river on earth ean surpass it. 
ly—their sweet purple and white flowers | Occasionally the land js exceedingly lux- 
‘are seen somewhere about the grounds of | uriant. . 
‘almost every dwelling. | 

just in front of an old brown house on!of waters so rapidly, that men are now 
|the river’s bank, large almost as a forest living, who find the land-marks which 


| ‘ , 
| spread over half the dark tront, and ajt 
| 





| flowering t 
an orchard, heavy with blossoms, some lcountry. 
of them rosy, as if the sunset were lin-! field and Windsor—the high bluds that 


' 
snow storm had swept its largest flakes 


The fragrance came sweeping to us from 


been celebrated by poets and travelers,— | 


written about and talked over a hundred 
times—while the Connecticut is scarcely 
inentioned,—and yet how beautiful it is ! 


—how unlike almost every stream you’ 


ever saw in its quiet and homelike scene- 
ry! Ithasno broken hills;—no tower- 
ing rocks, to startle the beholder,—noth- 


ing that could warrant a traveler’s burst! its roof sloping down to the ground, and 
of enthusiasm, even in a romantic young itwo siraight, 
lady,—and yet over again, how beautiful | its prim-looking front. 


it is'—It was ona spring morning when 


we saw it last—oue of those clear, pleas-| stood a little fishing hut on the curve of 
ant mornings that bring the aroused biood a magnificent bank, and a group of men 
A soft, smoky | were drawing 


to the traveler’s cheek. 
mist was curling over the water, and the 
banks all clad in the most lively and viv- 


Here was a lovely little cove sheltered by 
a grove of birch, just leaving out, sway- 


ing its flexible branches and delicate foli-| walk over the grass. 
Three large, flat} was picturesque, and formed a pretty 
sail-boats, loaded to the water’s edge, sat scene, which an artist would have loved. 
like water-fowls just withia its shadow. Perhaps we looked upon their employ- 
The tide and wind were against them.— | ment with greater pleasure, as our break- 
It was near the hour for breakfast, and fast had been furnished from the river, 
the wreaths of smoke curled sleepily up | which produces the best shad upon the 
in the bright air from the stoves in which |face of the earth. 
the boatmen were cooking, while the|ence for a quiet and rural home, this is 


age over the water. 


5 


white sails lay mirrored in the water, and | not to be wondered at. 


two or three figures could be seen sitting 
idly in the shadows of the sails. - 


Opposite this quiet scene was a mead- | rendered classical ground. The church 
as if a floor lay |steeple was defined in its nest of trees in 
of rich grass. For |the distance, and flung a lovely shadow | 
one-fourth of a mile it formed a beauti- down the river. 
ful bank to the river without so much as gleamed out beautifully from the. trees, | 


ow, level and smooth 
beneath that carpeting 


| 


| 


: | river. 
id green, were rendered still more beau-|the turf, stretching his limbs, aud exert- 
tiful by the heavy dews, and the slanting | ing himself to great purpose, though the 
sunshine that touched it all with silver. chain with which he dragged the net was 
'not visible, and the 


a hollow to break the morning sunshine, las our boat swept by, and a more rural, 
which came twinkling all over the short] pleasant spot had not presented itself dur- 
sward. ‘lwo or three elins were pencil-| ing our little voyage. 

ing their shadows on the fresh ground,| After a few moments the spires of Hart- 
ford were pencilled in the horizen ; the 
roots of its dwelling houses rose to view, 
planted, as it were, in the bosom of a 
/wood—the pasture lands all around. The 
Blue Hills in the distance, and the mag- 
nificent stream over which we glided, 
‘brought many a pleasant exclamation 
from our party. There is nothing tre 

mendous or sublime about the vallev of 

















































ed there with an artist’s pencil. Now, a 
farm house appeared on the bank of the 
river, its chimneys, perhaps, mirrored in 
the water, and the Hlac trees waving their 
perfumed clusters in the morning air.— 
Connecticut farm houses they were you 
could see at the first glance—there is no 
mistaking those gable windows, and the 


The banks are all composed of 
Phere was one/a rich soil, which gives way to the flow 


Its branches shot upward, and/ once existed on one shore, now marking 
opposite banks, and the cornfields 
planted years ago, now form the 


tree. 


host of its snow white plumes glimmer-| ti 
the green branches halfway up| bed ot the river. 

It was the most magnificent North of Hartford the Connecticut 
ree imaginable. Then came! winds through a still more luxuriant 
The mountains in Weathers- 


ed uulong 
the roof. 


gering among them, and others pure hang over the river in Fairlee—the tow- 
You would have thought that ajering Moose Hillock and other large 
mountains in Grafton and Coos counties, 
in New Hampshire,—all conspire to ren- 
der the scenery pictusesque and snblime ; 
but they cannot give it any thing of the 
imposing grandeur that walls in the Huad- 
son; and after all, so faras we have tra- 
ced its course, it is marked with scenery 
more like the parks and lawns of Eng- 
land, broken up with something of our 
irdening, than any spot we have visited 
in America. The character of its scene- 
ry brings repose and contentment—a ve- 
ry unambitious or asad man should build 
his home in the valley of the Connecti- 
cut—for if any thing on earth conspires 
to create tranquil and pleasant feelings, 
it is the objects which, combined harmo- 
niously, make this valley so exceedingly 
beautiful. 


white. 
through the branches during the night. 


the forest of blossoms on every breath of 
the sweet air. This sccene passed, a 
clump of peach trees, or another smooth 
meadow, presented itself. ‘Then came a 
grove of elins, maples, and oaks, each 
weaving its own bright tint of green with 
the others, beautiful and motionless in the’ 
bland air. Once morea farm house pre- 
sented itself—a relic of olden times, with 





gi 


upright poplars guarding 


A new sight presented itself. There 


the shad-seine whose 
wooden borders were dotting half the 
An old horse was toiling along | Ye men of gloom and austerity, whe 
/paint the face of Infinite Benevolence with 
an Eternal frown ; read, in the Everlasting 
Book, wide open to your view, the lesson it 
would teach. Its pictures are not in. black 
and sombre hues, but bright and glowing 
tints, its music, save when ye drown it, 1s 
notin sighs and groans, bat songs and 
cheerful sounds. Listen to the million 
voices inthe summer air, and find oue, it 
you can, as dismal as your own. Remem- 
ber the sense of hope and pleasure which 
every glad return of dav awakens in the 
breast of all your kind who have not chang- 
ed their nature; and learn some wisdom 
even from the witless, when their hearts are 
lified up, they know not why, by all the 
mirth and happiness it brings. —Dickens. 





poor creature seemed 
making all that wearisome eflort only to 
The whole group 







If shad have any pref- 







We approached Wethersfield — that 
\pretty village which Jonathan Slick has 








(7 Young woman! deem it no disgrace to 
be called, or thought modest. Modesty is a jew- 
ell,agem,a diamond. Pity it is 80 scarce. 










An exchange says that the Connecticut legis- 
lature has divorced no less than nine “ happy 
20uples.” 








Lhe white houses 
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Apostrople to Love. 


Love ! ’tis the music given 
From yon high rolling spheres; 
A flower, from the walls of Heaven 
Strown down the Vale of Tears. 
The island of the waste, 
Where friends exulting sing, 
Where palms and vines are interlaced, 
Above the crystal spring. 


Love, tis the angel of Love, 
When fortune’s star expires, 
Dispels the shadows of the soul, 
And lights its dying fires. 
"T'was the sustaining power 
Of fond and faithfal Eve, 
With which, even in her darkest hour, 
She deemed it sin to grieve. 


Love! ’tis the word of life— 
The spirit’s kindling breath ; 
And sweet the transports of the strife, 
When Jove contends with Death. 
Immaculate Love! I claim 
A heart of thee, for mine 
Has been surrender’d in thy name ; 
And, dearest, it is thine. 





Jar from ome. 


Heart! my heart! why so dejected ? 

And what means thy constant wo ? 
Lovely are these foreign regions— 

Heart! my heart! what grieves thee so? 


What doth grieve me ?—all around me ; 
Quite forsaken here I roam; 

True, ’tis fair in foreign regions, 
But ('m pining for my home! 


Oh, my home! for thee I languish! 

W ould that I could breathe thine air, 
See my father, see my mother, 

See thy hills and valleys fair ! 


Oh' to see the mountain summits, 
Down whose sides the torrents ran! 

Crags, that trod by chamois on!y, 
Scorn the foot of mortal man! 


Oh! to hear the sweet bells tinkling, 
As the drover mounts the hill ; 

With his lambkins gaily browsing, 
Or disporting at their will. 


Oh! to see my native village 
Underneath the mountains blue, 
With its green and flowery mesdows, 

And its lake as clear as dew. 


And its many-color’d houses— 
Oh! to see them all once more! 
And to greet the friendly neighbours, 
Each man standing at his door. 


No one loves us here, or shakes us 
Warm and kindly by the hand; 
Little children. smile.not on us 
As at home in Switzerland. 


Oh! I pine to see the homestead 


Curinc Crover.—Clover isa valuable 
species of grass, and a great deal of it is 
cultivated in New-England, as food for hor- 
ses and neat cattle, in the winter season. 
But it should not be suffered to remain 


ripe: it should be cutearlv. ‘Lhe grand 
object with the farmer should be, to endeav- 
our to preserve its greenness and tender- 
ness, by retaining a large portion of its sac- 
charine juices, of which it contains a larger 
proportion than any other kiads of grass. 
After it is cut, it should not be spread, or 
scattered uniformly over the ground, as is 
too often the case ; it should be suffered to 
lie in the swath exposed to the sun, and 
when the outside is apparently made, turn 
over the swath as whole and unbroken as 
possible. After this it should not again be 
disturbed—unless the growth is very heavy 
—until ready to take intothe barn. Clo- 
ver which is cut early in the morning, if the 
weather prove favorable, will frequently be 
fit to house before night. 

The abundance of saccharine matter 
contained in clover, while it renders it more 
valuable to the farmer, at the same time in- 
creases its disposition to ferment, and be-~ 
come sour. This often takes place after it 


| has been housed for a few months, and hor- 


ses and cattle refuse it, although when prop- 
erly cured, there is no kind of fodder which 
they devour so eagerly. 

The manner of preventing this fermenta- 
tion, and of keeping the hay sweet and 


time, is extremely simple. When it is de- 
posited in the barn, sprinkle carefully over 
every layer, a quantity of salt, in the pro- 


hay—this will rather increase than dimin- 





ish its nutritious qualities, and horses and 


cattle will eat it with greater avidity, than 





Where my happy youth flew by— 
Up, my limbs, and bear me thither— 
Bear me thither ere I die! 


' tleness. 
| that it resists rigor and yields to soltuess. 


when without salt. 
All other kinds of hay may be improved 


and prevented from becoming musty, by 


sprinkling salt over it when put upon the 
scaffold. One half of the quantity neces- 
sary for clover will suffice for other kinds 
of hay.—Bost. Jour, 
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MISCELLANY. 








Wanrs.—Virtue wants more admiration; 
Wisdom more supplicants, Truth more real 
friends, and Honesty more practitioners. 

The Trader wants more profit, or less 
envy of his fortunate neighbor. 

The Printer wants more subscribers 
punctual payments, and less duns. 

Religion wants less said about the theory, 
andmore done inthe way of practice. 

Philosophy wants a residence, aud Fi- 
delity an asylum. 

Love, Charity, and Banks want tobe in 
better credit. 


diffidence introduced. 





standing in the field until it becomes fully. 


wholesome, for any reasonable length of 


portion of about one peck for every ton of 


———— 
ARREST UNDER THE TREATY.—|t will 
be recollected that the late Webste; tre 
ty contained a clause providing for a. 
mutual surrender by this country om 
Great Britain of fugitives f —— 
g FOM justice 
charged with certain crimes in ejth,, 
country. The first transaction under thi 
provision has lately taken place at New. 
York, where a Mrs. Gilmour has bee; 
arrested, charged with the murder of her 
‘husband, John Gilmour, in Inchinnon 
Renfewshire, Scotland. Gilmour wa, ; 
young farmer, and the parties had bee, 
married but five weeks, when he died 
|suddenly on the eleventh of January lay 
| At the time of the marriage the parents 
‘of each party settled £1000 upon tie 
young people, with which to begin thy 
world. The conduct of the wife “subse. 
quent to her husband’s decease, excite, 
suspicions, and in April last the body 
Gilmour was exhumed, the contents of 
the stomach examined and analyzed, an; 
a considerable quantity of arsenic found 
therein, While these proceedings wer: 
going on, Mrs. Gilmour suddenly abscup. 
ded, and at the same time a man_ named 
Spear, a shoemaker, to whom it is sai 
she was attached before her marriage, 
disappeared also, and after a long seare), 
it was ascertained that they had sailed (0, 
New York in the brig Excel, she having 
changed her name three times since he; 
departure from Inchinnon, passing first 
as Mrs. Jamieson, then as Mrs. Simpson, 
and lastly as Mrs. Spear, the wife of the 
man who accompanied her in her flight. 
A police officer was despatched in pur- 
suit, and arrived at Boston in the Acadia 
furnished with the necessary documents. 
Proceeding to New York, he arranged 
with the British Consul, and caused a 
officer to be stationed at the Narrows to 
intercept the Excel on her arrival. When 
the brig arrived she was boarded by tlc 
officer and policeman, and the latter re- 
cognized Mrs. Gilmour and caused her 
to be arrested. Her trial has been two 
or three times postponed on account of 
the plea of insanity set up by her counsel 
and its final result we have not learend. 
It was doubtless the intention of Mrs. 
Gilmour to go to Wisconsin Territory, a 
‘a paper was found in her trunk with the 
address of a man there, and directions 
how to engage passage on the various 
railroad and steamboat routes from New 
York. Some letters which she had been 
| writing (in pencil) to her parents during 
|her voyage, exhibited an ardent affection 
for her parents and brothers and sisters, 
and she writes feelingly upon the idea o! 
| coming to a strange country. The same 
‘letters show that she married Gilmour 








; 


|against her consent. 
Pride wants to be discarded, and modest , 





Children should be taught to respect the 
aged, feel for the oppressed, and sympathize 


RecomMenvation.—Be always mild as! with the unfortunate. 


you can ; a spoonful of honey attracts more 
than a barrel of vinegar. If you must fall 
into an extreme, let it be on the side of gen- 
The human mind is so constructed, 


| 
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